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RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


SELECTED. 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON, ON THE AUTUMN. 
And Isaac went out to meditate in the field, at the even-tide. Gen.24 63+ 


Tere is an “ even-tide” in the day—an hour when the sun re- 
tires, and the shadows fall, and when nature assumes the appear- 
ance of soberness and silence. It is an hour from which every 
where the thoughtless fly, as peopled only, in their imagination, 
with images of gloom ; it is the hour, on the other hand, which in 
every age, the wise has loved, as bringing with it sentiments and 
affections more valuable thn all the splendors of the day. 

its first impression is to still all the turbulence of thought or pas- 
sion, which the day may have brought forth. We follow with our 
eye the descending sun ; we listen to the decaying sounds of labor 
and of toil—and, when all the fields are silent around us, we feel 
a kindred stillness to breathe upon our souls, and to calm them 
from the agitations of society. From this first impression, there 
is a second, which naturally follows it: In the day we are liv- 
ing with men—in the “ even-tide” we besin to live with nature ; 
—we see the world withdrawn from us—the shades of night dark- 
en over the habitations of men, and we feel ourselves alone. It is 
an hour, fitted, as it would seem, by Him who made us, to still, 
but with gentle hand, the throb of every unruly passion, and the 
ardor of every impure desire ; and, while it veils for atime the 
world that misleads us, to awaken in our hearts those legitimate af- 
fections which the heat of the day may have dissolved, there is 
yet afarther scene it presents to us. While the world withdraws 
from us, and while the shades of evening darken upon our dwell- 
ings, the splendors of the firmament come forward to our view. 
In the moments wheu earth is overshadowed, heaven opens to our 
eyes the radiance of a sublimer being ; our hearts follow the suc- 
cessive splendors of the scene ; and while we forget, for a time, 
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the obscurity of earthly concerns, we feel that there are “ ye 
greater things than these.” 

There is, in the second place, an “ even-tede” in the year—a 

season when the sun withdraws his propitious ight ; when the winds 
arise, and the leaves fall, and nature around us seems to sink 
into decay. It is said, in general, to be the season of melancholy : 
anid M, by this word be meant that it is the time of solemn and of se- 
rious thought, it is undoubtedly the season of melancholy : yet, it is 
a melancholy so soothing, so gentle in its approach, and so pro- 
phetic in its influence, that they who have known it, feel, as in- 
stinctively, that it is the doing of God, and that the heart of man is 
not thus finely touched, but to fine issues. 

When we go out into the fields in the evening of the year, a 
different voice approaches us. We regard, even in spite of our- 
selves, the still but steady advances of time. A few ‘days ago, and 
the summer of the year was grateful, and every element was fill- 
ed with life, and the sun of Heaven seemed to glory in his ascend- 
amt. He is now enfeebled in his power ; the desert no more “dlos- 
soms like the rose ; the song of joy is no more heard among the 
branches ; and the earth is strewed with that foliage which once 
bespoke the magnificence of summer. Whatever may be the pas- 
sions which society has awakened, we pause amid this apparent’ 
dessolation of nature. We sit down in the lodge “ of the way-fear- 
ing man.in the wilderness,” and we feel that all we witness in the 
emblem of our own fate. Such also, ina few years, will be our 
own condition. The blossoms of our Spring—the pride of our sum- 
mer, will also fade into decay ; and the pulse that now beats high 
with virtuous or with vicious desire, will gradually sink, and then 
must stop forever. We rise from our meditations with hearts soft- 
ened and subdued, and we return into life as into a shadowy scene, 
where we have “ disquieted ourselves in vain.” 

Yet a few years, we think, and all that now bless, or all that now 
convulse humanity, will also have perished. The mightiest pagean- 
try of life will pass—the loudest notes of triumph or of conquest 
wilt be silent in the grave ;—the wicked, wherever active, “ will 
cease from troubling,” and the weary, wherever suffering, “ will 
be at rest.””_ Under an impression so profound, we feel our own 
hearts better.—The cares, the animosities, the hatreds which soci. 
ety may have engendered, sink unperceived from our bosoms. In 
the general dessolation of nature, we feel the littleness of our pas- 
sions ;—we look forward to that kindred evening which time must 
bring to all ; we anticipate the graves of those we hate and of 
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those welove. Every unkind passion falls, with the leaves that fall 
around us ; and we return slowly to our homes, and to the society 
which surrounds us, with the wish only to enlighten or to bless 
them. ‘ 

There is an even-tide in ltuman life ; a season when the eye be- 
comes dim,and the strength decays,and when the winter ofage begins 
to shed upon the human head, its prophetic snow. It is the season of 
life to which the present is most analogous ; and much it becomes, 
and much it would profit you, my elder brethren, to mark the in 


structions which the season brings. The spring and the,summer of 


your days are gone, and with them, not only the joys they knew, 
but many of the friends who gave them. You have entered upon 
the autumn of your being ; and whatever may haye been the pro- 
fusion of your spring, or the warm intemperance of your summer, 
there is yet a season of stilluess and solitude which the beneficence 
of Heaven affords you, in which you may meditate upon the past 
and the future, and prepare yourselves for the mighty change which 
you are soon to undergo. 

In the long retrospect of your journey, you have seen every 
day the shades of the evening fall, and every year the clouds of 
winter gather. But you have seen also, every succeeding day, 
the morning arise in its brightness, and in every succeeding year, 
spring return to renovate the winter of nature. It is now you may 


understand the magnificent language of Heaven,—it minglés it < 


voice with that of revelation,—it summons you in (hese hours, when 
the leaves fall, and the winter is gathering, to that evening study 
. which the mercy of Heaven has provided in the book of salvation ; 
And, while the shadowy valley opens, which leads to the abode of 
death, it speaks of that hand which can comfort and can ‘save, 
and which can conduct to those “ green pastures, and those 


still waters,” where there is an eternal spring for the. children 


of God. 


THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 


When God created the human species, either he wished their 
happiness, or he wished their misery, or he was indifferent and un- 
concerned about both. 

If he had wished our misery, he might have made sure of his pur- 
pose, by forming our senses to be so many sores and pains to us, as 
they are now instruments of gratification and enjoyment; or by 
placing us amidst objects so ill suited to our perceptions, as to have 
continually offended us, instead of ministering to our refreshment 
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and delight. He might have made, for example, every thing we 
. tasted bitter; every thing we saw loathsome; every thing we 
touched a sting ; every smell a stench ; and every sound a discord. 

If he had been indifferent about our happiness or misery, we must 
impute to our good fortune (as all design by this supposition is ex- 
cluded) both the capacity of our senses to receive pleasure, and the 
supply of external objects fitted to produce it. 

But either of these (and still more both of them) being too much 
to be attributed to accident, nothing remains but the first supposi- 
tion, that God, when he created the human species, wished their 
happiness ; and made for them the provision which he has made, 
with that view, and for that purpose. 

The same argument may be proposed in different terms, thus - 
Contrivance proves design ; and the predominant tendency of the 
contrivance indicates the disposition of the designer. ‘The world 
abounds with contrivances ; and all the contrivances which we are 
acquainted with, are directed to beneficial purposes. Evil, no 
doubt, exists ; but is never, that we can perceive, the object of 
contrivance. ‘Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache ; their ach- 
ing now and then is incidental to the contrivance, perhaps insepa- 
rable from it: or even, if you will, let it be called a defect in the 
contrivance ; but it is not the object of it. This is a distinction 
which well deserves to be attended to. In describing implements 
of husbandry, you would hardly say of the sickle, that it is made to 
cut the reaper’s fingers, though, from the construction of the in- 
strument, and the manner of using it, this mischief often happens. 
| But you if had occasion to describe instruments of torture or execu- 

tion, this engine, you would say, is to extend the sinews ; this to 
dislocate the joints ; this to break the bones ; this to scorch the 

soles of the feet. Here pain and misery are the very objects of 

' the contrivance. Now nothing of this sort is to be found in the 
works of nature. We never discover a train of contrivance te 
bring about an evil purpose. No anatomist evey discovered asys- 

tem of organization calculated to produce pain and disease ; or, in 
explaining the parts of the human body, ever said, this is to irritate ; 

this to inflame ; this duct is to convey the gravel to the kidneys ; 

this gland to secrete the humor which forms the gout : if by chance 

- he come at a part of which he knows not the use, the most he can 
say is, that it is useless ; no one ever suspects that it is put there 

to incommode, to annoy, or to torment. Since then God hath 
called forth his consummate wisdom to contrive and provide for 

our happiness, and the world appears to have been constituted with 
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this design at first, so long as this constitution is upholden by him, 
we must in reason suppose the same design to continue. 

The contemplation of universal nature rather bewilders the 
mind than affects it. There is always a bright spot in the prospect 
upon which the eye rests ; a single example, perhaps, by which 
each man finds himself more convinced than by all others put to- 
gether. I seem, for my own part, to see the benevolence of the 
Deity more clearly in the pleasures of very young children, than 
in any thing in the world. The pleasures of grown persons may 
be reckoned partly of their own procuring ; especially if there has 
been any industry, or contrivance, or persuit, to come at them ; or 
if they are founded, like musick, painting, &c. upon any qualifica- 
tion of their own acquiring. But the pleasures of a healthy infant 
are so manifestly provided for it by another, and the benevolence 
of the provision is so unquestionable, that every child I see at its 
sport affords to my mind a kind of sensible evidence of the finger 
of God, and of the disposition which directs it. 

- But the exanple, which strikes each man most strongly, is the 
true example for him ; and hardly two minds hit upon the same : 
which shews the abundance of such examples about us. 

We conclude, therefore, that God wills and wishes the - happi- 
ness of his creatures. And this conclusion being once established, 
we are at liberty to go on with the rule built upon it, namely, 
“‘ that the method of coming at the will of God, concerning any 
action, by the light of nature, is to inquire into the tendency of 
that action to promote or diminish the general happiness.” 
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MORAL DEPARTMENT. 





SELECTED. 
CHARACTER OF JOSIAH. 


In the eighth year of his reign, while he was yet young, he began to 
seek after the God of David his Father. 2 Chron. xxxiv. 3. 
We have here a beautiful example of early piety! At the age 
of eight years he succeeded to the crown of Judah, after the 
death of Amon, who fell by the hand of violence; but happily for 
him, the care of his education was committed to good men, whose 
instructions were probably the means of his becoming traly re- 
ligious ; but God himself was doubtless the Great Teacher. We 
have no particular account of him till he was sixteen years off. 


At that period, the seeds of piety sprang up with uncommon vigor ; 
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at that period, when the passions become peculiarly strong, and 
when he was exposed to all the temptations of a court, then he be- 
gan to seek after the God of David his Father. 

‘ Seeking God,’ signifies the whole of religion. God, indeed, 
‘is not far from any one of us ; for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being.’ We need not go far to find him. If we do but 
open our eyes, we behold the ever present God. But, alas ! few 
are willing to behold him ! Most men live as much ‘ without God 
in the world,’ as if he were at the greatest distance. It is only by 
the power of the Holy Spirit that we are disposed to seek him ; 
and for this purpose he convinces us that ‘his favour is better than 
life.’ We are satisfied that nothing but an interest in his pardon- 
ing love, through Jesus, can render us safe or happy.* Josiah pos- 
sessed a crown ; he was surrounded with numerous friends, and 
furnished with all the means of sensual gratification ; but these 
could not satisfy ; his * soul thirsted for God, the living God.’ 

It was * the God of David his father,’ that he sought. Not that 
Josiah was the next in descent from David ; he was at several re- 
moves distant ; and there had been a great falling off in some of 
his ancestors ; but David was that exceilent prince whose pious ex- 
ample he wished to imitate, and chiefly because of his eminent zeal 
for the worship. of God. ; 

Children may take much encouragement from the remembrance 
_of their godly parents. God is ever ready to be found of all the 
children of men who seek him in Jesus ; but the seed of a faith- 
ful Abraham, or a holy David, are peculiarly acceptable to him. 

We have a striking proof of Josiah’s sincerity in regard to the 
Bible. That holy book had been much neglected in his father’s 
time ; and copies of it seem to have been so scarce, that the king, 
and even the ministers of religon, appear to have been unacquaint- 
ed with its sacred contents ; but when a copy (probably the orig- 
inal one) was found in the temple, and it was read to Josiah, he 
was greatly affected ; for he perceived how far the nation had de- 
parted from God, and to what dreadful wrath they were exposed. 

O children ! value the word of God! Be thankful that you can 
read and hear it with so much ease ! and may you be among those 
that ‘ tremble at the word of God,’ where it denounces his wrath 
against sin, while you rejoice in the precious promises of salvation 
with which it abounds ! 

Josiah’s sincerity was manifested by the zeal with which he 
propagated the knowledge & God’s word among his subjects. He 
cailed the people together, and was not ashamed to appear ay a 
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preacher among them. He read to them what had so deeply im- 
pressed his own heart, and he publicly entered into a covenant 
with God to serve him faithfully, engaging them to do the same. 

Thus he continued for many years an eminent blessing to his 
country ; and he obtained this honorable character, That there 
was none like him for the firmness of his trust and confidence in God. 

Children ! if you begin betimes to seek and own the God of your 
fathers, you may indulge a hope of being permitted, for many years, 
to glorify him on earth, by being useful in your several stations, 
and then of being admitted to his glorious presence, where ‘ there 
is fullness of joy, and pleasures for evermore.’ 


ett: le 
PRIDE, 


O Gon! what is man !—even a thing of nought a poor, ib 
firm, miserable, short-lived creature, that passes away like a 
shadow, and is hastening off the stage where the theatrical titles 
and distinctions, and the whole mask of pride which he has worn 
for a day will fall off, and leave him naked as a neglected slave.— 
Send forth your imagination, I beseech you, to view the last scene 
of the greatest and proudest who ever awed and governed the 
world-—See the empty vapour disappearing ! one of the arrows of 
mortality this moment sticks fast within him: see, it forces out his 
life, and freezes his blood and spirits. 

Approach his bed of state—lift up the curtain—regard a moment 
with silence. . 

Are these cold hands and pale hips, all that are left of him who 
was canonized by his own pride, or made a god of by his flat- 
terers ? 

O my soul! with what dreams hast thou been bewitched ? how 
hast thou been deluded by the objects thou hast so eagerly grasp- 
ed at? 

If this reflection from the natural imperfection of man, which he 
cannot remedy, does nevertheless strike a damp upon human pride, 
much more must the consideration do so, which arise from the 
wilful depravations of his nature. 

Survey yourselves a few moments in this light,—behold a diso- 
bedient, ungrateful, untractable, and disorderly set of creatures, 
going wrong seven times in a day,—acting sometimes every hour 
of it against your own convictions—your own interests, and the in- 
tentions of your Gop, who wills and proposes nothing but your 
happiness and prosperity—What reason’does this view furnish you 
for pride ? how many does it suggest to mortify and make you 
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ashamed ?—Well might the son of Syrach, say in that sarcastical 
remark of his upon it, That pride was not made for man—for some 
purposes, and for some particular beings, the passion might have 
been shaped—but not for him—fancy it where you will, ’tis no 
where so improper—it is in no creature so unbecoming 

But why so cold an assent to so incontested a truth !—perhaps 
thou hast reasons to be prouds—for Heaven’s sake let us hear 
them—Thou hast the advantage of birth and title to boast of—or 
thou standest in the sunshine of court favour—or thou hasta large 
fortune—or great talents—or much learning—or nature has be- 
stowed her graces upon thy person—speak—on which of these 
foundations thou hast raised this fanciful structure ? Let us exam- 
ine them. 

Thou art well born :——then trust me, twill pollute not one 
drop of thy blood to be humble : humility calls no man down from 
his rank,—divests not princes of their titles ; it is in life what the 
clear obscure is in painting; it makes the hero step forth in the 
canvass, and detaches his figure from the group in which he would 
otherwise stand confounded forever. 

If thou art rich—then shew the greatness of thy fortune—or 
what is better, the greatness of thy soul, in the meekness of thy 
conversation ; condescend to men of low estate—support the dis- 
tressed, and patronize the neglected. Be great ; but let it be 
in considering riches as they are, as talents committed to an earthen 
vessel— That thou art but the receiver, and that to be obliged and 
to be vain too,—is but the old solecism of pride and beggary, which 
though they often meet—yet ever make but an absurd society. 

If thou art powerful in interest, and standest deified by a servile 
tribe of dependants,—why shouldst thou be proud,—because they 
are hungry ? Scourge me such sycophants ; they have turned 
the heads of thousands as well as thine— | 

But it is thy own dexterity and strength which have gained 
fhee this eminence :—allow it; but art thou proud, that thou 
standest in a place where thou art the mark of one man’s envy, 
another man’s malace, or a third man’s revenge,—where good men 
may be ready to suspect thee, and whence bad men will be 
ready to pull thee down ? I would be proud of nothing that is un- 
certain : Haman was so, because he was admitted alone to Queen 
Esther’s banquet ; and the distinction raised him,——but it was fif- 
ty cubits higher than he ever dreamed or thought of. 

Let us pass on to the pretences of learning, &c. &c.- If thou hast 
a little, thou wilt be proud of it in course: if thou hast much, and 
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good sense along with it, there will be no reason to dispute against 
the passion : a beggarly parade of remnants is but a sorry object of 
pride at the best ;—but more so, when we can cry out upon it, as 
the poor man did of his hatchet,—JAlas! master for it was 
borrowed. 2 Kings vi. 7. 

It is treason to say the same of Beauty,—whatever we do of the 
arts and ornaments with which pride is wont to set it off: the weak- 
est minds are most caught with both ; being ever glad to win at- 
tention and credit from small and slender accidents, through disabil- 
ity of purchasing them by better means. 


pe 


RUSTIC FELICITY. 


Many are the silent pleasures of the honest peasant; who rises 
cheerfully to his labour ;—look into his dwelling,—where the scene 
of every man’s happiness chiefly lies :—he has the samé domestic 
endearments,—as much joy and comfort in his children, and as flat- 
tering hopes of their doing well,—to enliven his hours and glad 
his heart, as you could conceive in the most affluent station. —And 
{ make no doubt, m general, but if the true account of his joys and 
sufferings were to be balanced with those of his betters,—that the 
upshot would prove to be little more than this,—-that the rich man 
had the more meat,—but the poor man the better stomach ;— 
the one had more luxury,—more able physicians to attend and set 
him to rights; the other, more health and soundness in his bones, 
and less occasion for their help ;—that, after these two articles be- 
twixt them were balanced,—in all other things they stood upon a 
level :—that the sun shines as warm, the air blows as fresh,—and 
the earth breathes as fragrant upon the one as the other ; and that 
they have an equal share in all the beauties and real benefits of 


nature. 
a 


» A REMARK. 


Turre is a similitude between the cultivation of a young and 
tender mind, and that of a garden.-—-The same precautions are 
necessary to be used. Even the rough gardiner perceives how 
much better he succeeds, when he plants the young shrub with a 
tender hand; and, instead of tearing by force the noxious weed 
that entwines the tender twig, he gently lops it off, and takes infi- 
nite pains throughout not to destroy, where it is his intention to 
improve. The reason why flatterers are better received than real 
friends is, because they endeayour to win upon their prey by soft- 
ness and persuasion, which gains the , confidence of the deluded, 
26 
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and by that means gives power to destroy. Why is nut the same 
assiduity and gentle persuasion used by real friends ?—For though 
the motives are diametrically opposite, yet the same means would 
undoubtedly produce the desired efiect. 


eee conan 


AFFECTION, 


Genuie affection is the lot of a few; it requires too many quali- 
ties to be general. It demands too much constancy for the vola- 
tile, too much restraint for the turbulent, too much delicacy for 
the simple, too much enthusiasm for the cold and icy, too much 
activity for the indolent, too much desire for the philosopher, too 
much self-denial for the libertine. 

Genuine love demands a considerable degree of elevation and 
energy of soul ; generosity, sensibility, and rectitude of heart; a 
warm imagination, and an inviolate attachment to the principles 
of virtue and honour. It cannot exist in the bosom of fuxury and 
pleasure, in the midst of tumult, and the distractions of num-rous 
and polite assemblies. {t requires simplicity of manners, and retir- 
ed life. 
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PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 


Cyaracrers enervated by prosperity, feel the smallest inconve- 
nience as a serious calamity; and, unable to bear the touch of 
rude and violent hands, require to be treated, like young and ten- 
der flowers, with delicacy and attention; while those who have 
been educated in the rough school of Adversity, walk over the 
thorns of life with a firm and intrepid step, and kick them from the 
path with indifference and contempt. Superior to ihe false opin- 
| ions and prejudices of the world, they bear with patient fortitude 
the blows of misfortune, disregard all trifling injuries, and look 
i down with proud contempt on the malige of their enemies, and 
the infidelity of their friends. 





ten 


| FRAGMENT. 

| Coxstperine the niake and complexion of man, it is in vain to 
spur them with notions of generosity, to engage them to declare 
for us. We must let them see their account, in the advances we 
would have them make, and convince them that we are not useless 
creatures, Interest is the only spring that can put them in motion. 
Itis hope of gain, not pity for misfortune, that actuates them in 
giving succour to the unhappy. ‘Tliey commiserate themselves, 
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and are insensible to the calamities of others. They who fondly 
imagine themselves beloyed, g@@d attribute the attendances given 
io them to their own merit, are much mistaken. Those very 
persons, that are so officious, and express so disinterested a zeal, 
will sacrifice them to the first gust of fortune, that blows from 
another quarter. This is the frame and composition of mankind, 
and he mistakes them who judges otherwise.. They love them- 
selves preferably to all the world ; and if they love any thing be- 
sides, it is only because it is subservient to their own interest, 


ERI 


THE EYE. 

'W oxverrut is the eye! all the feelings of the soul display 
themselves in its magic sphere. It is the ‘throne of ‘love; 
there passion 1s read in all the purity of nature’s language ; there 
the lover learnas*his doom ; nor are ‘words wanted to explain’it. 
{t is an index of all that works within us ;—if wit flows fromthe 
tongue, the eye gives energy to its meaning; if pleasure fills the 
heart, the eye gleams with rapture ; if sorrow sets her seal upon 
man, the eye pours forth its lucid tear, and tells a tale of woe un- 
utterable ; if anger fires, the eye flashes forth vengeance ; if pity 
moves, the eye still records the genuine feeling of the soul. 
Wonderful then is the eye ! 


te 


THE AUTUMNAL MORNING. 


Axreapy had the sun’s rays gilded the summit of the mountains, 
and proclaimed the approach of the fairest of autumnal days, 
when mizon placed himself at his window. The sun then shone 
through the branches of the vine, whose verdure, mix’d with pur- 
ple and aurora, formed over the window a shady arbour, that 
lightly waved to the morning’s gentle gale. The sky was serene ; 
a sea of vapours cover’d the valley. The highest hills, crown’d 
with smoking cottages, and, with the party colour’d garb of autumn, 
rose like islands, by the power of the sun’s rays, out of the bosom 
of that sea. The trees, loaded with ripening fruits, presented to 
the eye a striking mixture of a thousand shades of gold and purple, 
with some remains of verdure.. Mizon, in sweet ecstacy, suffer’d 
his sight to wander through the vast extent. Sometimes he heard 
far off, sometimes more near, the joyous bleating of the sheep, the 
flutes of the shepherds, and the warblings of the birds, that by 


turns pursued each other on the floating gales, or died away in the 


vapours of the valley. Plunged in a profound’contemplation, for 
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a long time he stood motionless ; ‘then, fir’d with a sudden transport 
of divine enthusiasm, he siez’d his Tyre, that hung against the wall, 
and thus he sung :— 

** Grant, O grant me, gods ! the power to express my transports 
and my gratitude, in hymns worthy of you! Full-blown nature now 
shines forth in all her charms; her riches she profusely pours 
‘around ; mirth and festivity reigns throughout the plains. The 
prosperous year smiles in our vines and orchards. How beautiful 
appears this vast campaign ! How delightful the variegated dress 
of autumn ! : 3 

‘* Happy the man whose heart feels no remorse : who, with his 
lot contented, frequently enjoys the delight of doing good. ‘The 
serenity of the morning invites him to new jey : his days are full 
of happiness ; and night finds him in the arms of the sweetest slum- 
bers: his mind is forever open to the impressions of pleasure ! 
The various beauties of the seasons enchant him ; and he alone en- 
joys all the bounties of nature. 

*¢ But doubly bless’d is he who shares his happiness with a com- 
panion form’d by virtue and the graces : with one like thee, my 
belov’d papune. Since nymen has united our destinies, there is no 
felicity that is so delightful to me. Yes, since nymen has united our 
destinies, the y are like the concord of two flutes, whose pure and 
sweet accents repeat the same air. Whoever hears them is pen- 
etrated with joy. Did my eyes ever express a desire that thou 
didst not accomplish ? Have I ever tasted any happiness that thou 
didst not augment? Did any care ever pursue me to thy arms, 
that thou didst not dispel, as the vernal sun dispels the fogs? Yes, 
my spouse, the day that I conducted thee to my cottage, I saw all 
the joys of life attend thy train, and join themselves to our house- 
hold gods, there for ever toremain. Domestic order and elegance, 
fortitude and joy, preside over all our labours, and the gods vouch- 
safe to bless thy undertakings. 

“6 Since thou hast been the felicity of my heart, since thou hast 
been mine, O papHye! all that surrounds me is become more pleas- 
ing to my sight ; prosperity has rested on my cottage, and dwells 
among my flocks; my plantations, and my harvests. Each day’s la- 
bour is a new pleasure, and when | return, fatigued, to this peace- 
ful roof, how delightfully am I solaced by thy tender assiduity ! 
Spring now appears more joyous, summer and autumn more rich ; 
and, when winter covers our habitation with its hoary frost, then, 
before the glowing fire, seated by thy side, ] enjoy, in the midst of 
the most tender cares and pleasing converse the delicous pleasures 
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of domestic tranquility. Let the north wind rage, and let storms 
of snow hide the face of all the country from my view—shut up 
with thee, my papuye! I feel, I more sensibly feel, that thou art 
all to me : and you, my lovely infants ! crown my felicity ; adorn- 
ed with all the graces of your mother, you are to us an earnest of 
heaven’s unbounded favours. The first words that parnne taught 
you to lisp, was—that you loved me: health and gaiety smile in 
all your features,and sweet complacency shines already in your eyes : 
youare the joy of our youth,and your prosperity will be the comfort 
of our latter days. When returning from the labours of the field, 
or from guarding my flocks, you meet me at the cottage-door with 
cries of jay ; when, hanging on my knees, you receive, with the 
transports of innocence, the trifling presents of fruits that I haye 
gathered, or the little instruments that I have made, while tending 
my flocks, to form your hands, as yet too feeble, to culture the gar- 
den, or the field : gods ! how does the sweet simplicity of your 
joys delight me !—In my transport, O papune, I rush to thy arms, 
that are open to embrace me; then, with what an enchanting grace 
you kiss away the tears of joy that flows from my eyes !” 

While he thus sung, papHye entered, holding in each arm an in- 
fant, more beautiful than rove himself. ‘The morning, bathed in 
resplendent dew, is not so charming as was papHne, while tears of 
joy ran down her cheek.—O, my love ! she sighing said, how hap- 
py am I! We are come——O we are come, to thank thee for thy 
tender love. At these words, he clasp’d the lovely infants and 
their mother in his arms: lost in delight, they could not speak. Ah, 
he who at that instant had seen them, must sure have felt, at the 
bottom of his heart, that the virtuous man alone is happy. 


™ 
FRIENDSHIP. 


No blessing of life is any way comparable to fhe enjoyment 
of a discreet and virtuous friend; it eases and unloads the 
mind, clears and improves the understanding, engenders thought 
and knowledge, animates virtue and good resolutions, soothes 
and allays the passions, and finds employment for most of the 
vacant hours of life. 


Conversation.—The brightness of the sky, the lengthening of the 
days, the increasing verdure of the spring, the artival of any little 
piece of good news, dr whateyer carries with it the most distant 
glimpse of joy, is frequently the parent of a social and happy 
conversation. 4 


Duscretion has large and extended views; and like a well form- 
ed eye, commands a whole herizon ; cunning is a kind of shert- 
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sightedness, that discover the minutest objects, which are near at 
hand, but is not able to discern things at a distance. 


Deference is the most complicate, the most indirect, and most ele- 
gant of all compliments ; for it often shrinks and withers as much 
upon the approach of intimacy, as the sensitive plant does upon the 
touch of one’s finger. 


Women are not only formed for retirement, but they know how 
to yield to circumstances with more grace, to submit ‘to adversity 
with more composure, than their turbulent coadjutors. Women are 
tinid, yet they resist despair; they shun all active contest, but 
their fortitude, though passive, is steady. Sudden danger appals 
them ; but sufferings, privations, disappointments, sorrow, Women 
can bear all these and even display greatness of mind in bearing 
them, whilst men sink under such tame calamities, and degenerate 
into helpless and peevish repiners. 


Employment is the guardian of female innocence: do not allow 
women time to be idle: let them be the first dressed and the last 
undressed all the year round. 


% 


He, whose soul reposes on his firm trust in God, like the haley- 
on that builds on the waves, if storms arise, may be tossed, but not 
endangered, Or, grant the worst, those tumuliu 1s billows that. 
devour others, rock him to rest eternal. 


** A man with an enlightened mind,” says Helvetias, “ with 
whatever a idress he may conceal his character, can never so ex- 
actly resemble a fool as a fool resembles himself.” 


If our tempers be soured by ill-humour, we should endeavour to 
create a divérsion of the mind by reading with some fixed and par- 
ticular design; and it is impossible to read without deriving some 
advantage, provided’ we havea pen or pencil ready to mark the 
new ideas as they occur, or the observations which illustrate and 
confirm those we already possess; for unless we apply what we 
learn to our own dispositions, or the characters of other men, study 
of every kind soon becomes fatiguing : exercise, however, will ea- 
sily lead to this habit, and then reading is perhaps one of the most 
sure and certain remedies against lassitude and discontent. 








AMUSEMENT. 


Sete eres, eters 


A. sarror who had been many years absent from his mother, who 
lived in an inland. country, returned to his native village, after,a 
variety of voyages to different parts of the.globe, and was heartily 
welcomed home by the good old woman, who had long considered 
him as lost. Soon after his arrival, the old lady became inquisitive 
and desirous to learn what strange things her son John had seen 
npon the mighty deep. Amongst a variety of things that Jack re- 
collected, he mentioned his having seen flying fish. ‘* Stop, John- 
ny,’ says his mother, ‘ don’t try to impose such monstrous impos- 
sibilities upon me, child ; for, in good truth, I could as soon believe 
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you had seen flying cows } for cows you know John, can live out 
of water. ‘l'herefore tell me honestly, what you have seen in re- 
ality, but no more falsehoods, Johnny .’ 

Jack felt himself affronted; and turning his quid about, when 
pressed for more curious information, he said, prefacing it with an 
oath, ‘ Mayhap, mother, you won’t believe me, when I tell you, 
that, casting our anchor once in the Red Sea, it was with difficulty 
we hove it up again ; which was occasioned, do you see, mother, 
by a large wheel hanging on one of the flukes of the anchor. It 
appeared a strange old Grecian to look at; se we hoisted it in, and 
our captain, do ye mind me, being a scholar, overhauled him, and 
discovered it was one of Pharioh’s chariot-wheels, when he was 
capsized in the Red Sea.’ This suited the meridian of the old la- 
dy’s understanding ; * Ay, ay, Johnny,’ cried she, ‘I can believe 
this, for we read of it in the Bible ; but never talk to me of flying 
fish.’ 


Under a despotical government there is.no true liberty, and but 
nominally, any gradation ‘of rank. All men are slaves. I have 
somewhere read, that, at the court of Paul of Russia, two lords 
came in, one of whom began to converse very familiarly with a 
shoe-black, whom he saw emnpioyed in his office. ‘The other ask- 
ed him afterwards, how he came to talk in that manner with such 
a fellow ?—‘ Such a fellow !’ rejoined the other. ‘ Nay, there is 
policy m it; for who knows but to-morrow I may be obliged to 
black his shoes ? 


A gentleman was lately inquiring for a young lady of his ac- 
quaintance. “ She is dead,” very gravely replied the person to 
whom he addressed his inquiries. “ Good God!) Inever heard cf 
it—What was her disease ?”’-—Vanify returned the other. “ She 
buried herself alive in the arms of an old fellow of seventy, with a 
great fortune, in order to have the satisfaction of a gilded tomb.” 








HYMENEAL AND OBITUARY. 


MARRIED.|\—In_ this town, Capt. James N. Staples, to Mrs 
Sarah Ann Harris: Mr, Ebenezer Billings, jun. to Miss Mary D. 
Jeans. In Springfield, Rey. Horatio Lombard, to Miss Lucretia 
Chapin. 

VET UR RURT 

DIED.\—I\n this town, Miss Elizabeth Gale aged 78 : Mr. Sam- 
uel Goddard aged 68: Mr. Joseph Blake, aged 77: Hon. Benja- 
min Hichborn, aged 72: ‘Capt. Nathaniel Thayer, aged 69: Mrs. 
Hannah, consort of Mr. Benjamin Parker, aged 31: Mr. Jacob 
Williams, aged 42: Samuel, son of Mr. Samuel Guild, aged 3 
years : Joseph Clark Hartt, aged 23 months, son of Capt. Joseph 
Hartt. In Charlestown, widow Susannah Hill, aged 80: John 
Augustus, only child of Mr. John Hurd, aged 7 months: William 
Sylvester, son of Mr. Ebenezer Sole, aged 14 months. In Rox- 


bury, James ‘Peabody, son of Mr. Joseph Moore, aged 14 months, 


In Bridgeton, Lieut. Elkanah Andrews. In Savannah, Mr. Peleg 
Sprague, of Boston, aged 28. 
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POETRY. 


et resesenreetecoeer 


AN ORPHAN GIRE’S REFLECTIONS. 


Waite other Children I behold 
Sportive and gay in gambols wild, 
I weep and sigh, when I am told, 
‘* Poor Girl, thou art an Orphan Child.” 


No mother’s kiss—no father’s smile 
Has e’er my infant woes beguil’d : 

They’re dead—and I am left a while 
To weep, a helpless Orphan Child. 


Why am [ doom’d the storm to brave, 
From all a parent’s love exil’d ; 

('d rather seek an early grave, 
Than live—a friendless, Orphan Child ! 

Wo hand my wanderings to reclaim, 
*Mid scenes of infamy beguil’d ; 

How may | sink, o’erwhelm’d with shame, 
A lost, abandon’d Orphan Child. 

Yet stay—forbear my heart, to break ! 
On me one beam of joy has smil’d : 

ve heard, that God will ne’er forsake 
The poor, deserted Orphan Child. 


Will He, at whose Almighty voice 
Creation rose from chaos wild ! 
With smiles of tenderness rejoice, 
The heart of a poor Orphan Child ¢ 
O yes ! He sweetly wispers peace, 
Soft as his words, his accents mild ; 
He bids me live—He calls me his— 
© happy, happy Orphan Child ! 
elie 


WOMAN. 


‘¥e are stars of the night, ye are gems of the morn, 

Ye are dew drops whose lustre illumines the thorn ; 

And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

Where no beam in your eye lighis up peace in the breast, 
And the sharp thorn of sorrow “sinks deep in the heart, 
Till the sweet lip of woman assnages the smart ; 
"T's her’s c’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

--¥m fondness a lover; m firmness a friend ; 

“And prosperity’s hour, be it ever confest, 
from woman receives both retinement wid zest ; 
And adern’d. by the bays, or enwreath’d with the willow, 
Her pene is our meed, and her bosom-our pillow. 
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